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Spake full well, in language quaint and olden, 
One who dwelleth by the castled Rhine, 
When called the flowers, so blue and golden, 
Stars, that in earth’s firmament do shine. 
LonGFrELLow.—Ff lowers. 


The heights by great men reached and kept 
Were not attained by sudden flight, 

But they, while their companions slept, 
Were toiling wpward in the night. 

LonareLtow.—The Ladder of St. Augustine. 


LONGFELLOW ANNIVERSARY. 


E give below three of the most popular 
poems written by Longfellow. They 
have been translated into many 

languages, and set to music by various com- 
posers in all lands. Preachers have quoted 
from them without end, and our school-houses 
have heard echoes of these stanzas in declama- 
tions from San Francisco to Boston. They will 
live on because they appeal to the people. 

Henry Wadsworth Longfellow was born in 
Portland, Me., Feb. 27, 1807, and the lovers of 
his poetry are celebrating the one hundredth 
anniversary this month. He passed on, at 
Cambridge, Mass., March 24, 1882. We give 
our readers two pictures,— one of them an ex- 
cellent portrait on the first page, and the sec- 
ond a reproduction of the statue erected to 
his honor in the city where he was born. Those 
who would like to take a more active part in 
recalling Longfellow’s life, than simply reading 
this paragraph, can turn to the “Home Study 
Club” and there find questions relating to events 
in the poet’s career. 

We make mention of one feature in his char- 
acter appropriate to this paper and those to 
whom it goes,—his love for children. We wish 
there were space in our columns to publish 
“From My Arm-chair,” in which the venerable 
poet expresses, in happy verse, his apprecia- 
tion of the Cambridge children’s gift. 


A PSALM OF LIFE. 


Tell me not in mournful numbers, 
Life is but an empty dream! 

For the soul is dead that slumbers, 
And things are not what they seem. 


Life is real! Life is earnest! 
And the grave is not its goal; 
Dust thou art, to dust returnest, 
Was not spoken of the soul. 


Not enjoyment, and not sorrow, 
Is our destined end or way; 

Ba | But to act, that each to-morrow 

+ ; HENRY WADSWORTH LONGFELLOW Find us farther than to-day. 
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Art is long, and Time is fleeting, 
And our hearts, though stout and brave, 
Still, like muffled drums, are beating 
Funeral marches to the grave. 


In the world’s broad field of battle, 
In the bivouac of Life, 

Be not like dumb, driven cattle! 
Be a hero in the strife! 


Trust no Future, howe’er pleasant! 
Let the dead Past bury its dead! 

Act—act in the living Present! 
Heart within, and God o’erhead! 


Lives of great men all remind us 
We can make our lives sublime, 

And, departing, leave behind us 
Footprints on the sands of time; 


Footprints, that perhaps another, 
Sailing o’er life’s solemn main, 
A forlorn and shipwrecked brother, 
Seeing, shall take heart again. 


Let us, then, be up and doing, 
With a heart for any fate; 

Still achieving, still pursuing, 
Learn to labor and to wait. 


EXCELSIOR. 


The shades of night were falling fast, 

As through an Alpine village passed 

A youth, who bore, ’mid snow and ice, 

A banner with this strange device, 
Excelsior! 


His brow was sad; his eye beneath 

Flashed like a falchion from its sheath, 

And like a silver clarion rung 

The accent of that unknown tongue, 
Excelsior}. 


In happy homes he saw the light 

Of household fires gleam warm and bright; 

Above, the spectral glaciers shone, 

And from his lips escaped a groan, 
Excelsior! 


“Try not the Pass!” the old man said; 

“Dark lowers the tempest overhead, 

The roaring torrent is deep and wide!” 

And loud that clarion voice replied, 
Excelsior! 


“O stay,” the maiden said, “‘and rest 

Thy weary head upon this breast!” 

A tear stood in his bright blue eye, 

But still he answered, with a sigh, 
Excelsior! 


“Beware the pine-tree’s withered branch! 

Beware the awful avalanche!” 

This was the peasant’s last Good-night, 

A voice replied, far up the height, 
Excelsior! 


At break of day, as heavenward 

The pious monks of Saint Bernard 

Uttered the oft-repeated prayer, 

A voice cried through the startled air, 
Excelsior! 


A traveller, by the faithful hound, 

Half-buried in the snow was found, 

Still grasping in his"hand"of ice 

That banner with the strange device, 
Excelsior! 
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There in the twilight cold and gray, 

Lifeless, but beautiful, he lay, 

And from the sky, serene and far, 

A voice fell, like a falling star, 
Excelsior! 


THE BUILDERS. 


All are architects of Fate, 
Working in these walls of Time; 
Some with massive deeds and great, 
Some with ornaments of rhyme. 


Nothing useless is, or low; 
Each thing in its place is best; 
And what seems but idle show 
Strengthens and supports the rest. 


For the structure that we raise, 
Time is with materials filled; 
Our to-days and yesterdays 
Are the blocks with which we build. 


Truly shape and fashion these; 
Leave no yawning gaps between; 

Think not, because no man sees, 
Such things will remain unseen. 


In the elder days of Art, 

Builders wrought with greatest care 
Each minute and unseen part; 

For the gods see everywhere. 


Let us do our work as well, 
Both the unseen and the seen; 
Make the house, where gods may dwell, 
Beautiful, entire, and clean.. 


Else our lives are incomplete, 
Standing in these walls of Time, 

Broken stairways, where the feet 
Stumble as they seek to climb. 


Build to-day, then, strong and sure, 
With a firm and ample base; 

And ascending and secure 
Shall to-morrow find its place. 


Thus alone can we attain 
To those turrets, where the eye 
Sees the world as one vast plain, 
And one boundless reach of sky. 


There was a striking grace in Longfellow’s 
prose, so that we often think of the similar 
style shown in Washington Irving’s writings. 
Specially is this true of descriptions of places. 
In addition to the poems here are two extracts 
illustrating his poetic-prose. 


THE ALHAMBRA. 


What most arrests the stranger’s foot within 
the walls of the Alhambra is the refinement of 
luxury which he sees at every step. He lingers 
in-the deserted bath—he pauses to gaze upon 
the now vacant saloon, where, stretched upon 
his gilded couch, the effeminate monarch of the 
East was wooed to sleep by softly breathing 
music. What more delightful than this secluded 
garden, green with the leaf of the myrtle and 
the orange, and freshened with the gush of 


_ fountains, beside whose basin the nightingale 


still wooes the blushing rose? What more 
fanciful, more exquisite, more like a creation 
of Oriental magic, than the lofty tower of the 
Tocador,—its airy sculpture resembling the 
fretwork of wintry frost, and its windows over- 
looking the romantic valley of the Darro; and 


the city, with its gardens, domes, and spires, 
far, far below? Cool through this lattice comes 
the summer wind from the icy summits of the 
Sierra Nevada. Softly in yonder fountain 
falls the crystal water, dripping from its marble 
vase with never-ceasing sound. On every 
side comes up the fragrance of a thousand 
flowers, the murmur of innumerable leaves; 
and overhead is a sky where not a vapor floats,— 
as soft, and blue, and radiant as the eye of 
childhood! 

Such is the Alhambra of Granada; fortress, 
—a palace——an earthly paradise,—a ruin 
wonderful in its fallen greatness!—From ‘‘Outre- 
Mer.” 


MONT BLANC. 


Mont Blane is more grand when you behold 
it from the hills opposite. It was there that I 
was most moved by the magnificence of Swiss” 
scenery. It was a morning like this; and the 
clouds, that ‘were hovering about on their huge 
shadowy wings, made the scene only the more 
magnificent. Before lay the whole panorama 
of the Alps,—pine forests standing dark and 
solemn at the base of the mountains, and half- 
way up a veil of mist, above which rose the 
snowy summits and sharp needles of ‘rock, 
which seemed to float in the air like a fairy 
world. Then the glaciers stood on either side, 
winding down through the mountain ravines, 
and high above all rose the white, dome-like 
summit of Mont Blanc. And ever and anon 
from the shroud of mist came the awful sound 
of an avalanche, and a continual roar, as of 
the wind through a forest of pines, filled the 
air. It was the roar of the Avre and 
Aveiron, breaking from their icy fountains. 
Then the mists began to pass away, and 
it seemed as if the whole firmament were 
rolling together. It recalled to my mind that 
sublime passage in the Apocalypse: ‘‘I saw 
a. great white throne, and him that sat there- 
on, before whose face the heavens and the 
earth fled away, and found no place!” I cannot 
believe that upon this earth there is a more 
magnificent scene!—From “Hyperion.” 


For Every Other Sunday. 
LITTLE NAT’S ENGINE. 
BY ABBIE F. RANSOM. 


ITTLE Nat thought that the greatest 
ibs pleasure he ever knew was going down 
to the station with his papa to watch 
the trains come in. He would look for the 
engine as it swept around the curve by the river 
bank, and watch it come on slower and slower 
until it reached the station where his father 
worked. Then, sometimes, an engineer would 
take him up into the cab and let him ride away 
beyond the switch to the turn-table by the 
round-house where the engines were turned 
around and made ready for the return trip to 
the city. When he was six years old, he could 
tell the names belonging to the different parts 
of the engine; and every time he rode with an 
engineer he tried his best to learn more of the 
wonderful machine which ran so fast and worked 
so hard and yet was never tired. 

One day his mamma took him with her into 
the city, and there he saw something which 
made him open his eyes a little wider than they 
had ever been before. In one of the stores he 
found an engine which looked very nearly like 
those upon which he rode to the round-house, 
and oh! how he did wish he could own it! He 
stood watching it a very long time as the cler 
in the store wound it up, and then placed : 
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upon the floor where it would run all by itself 
first in one direction and then in another. 

‘Please buy it for me, mamma,” he said. 

But mamma shook her head. 

- “Tt will cost a great deal more than we can 
afford, my boy,” she answered. ‘‘ Perhaps 
some day we can, but not now.” 

Nat gave a sigh, and was very quiet after 
that. He did so want that little engine; but he 
knew when mamma said ‘‘no,” it meant just 
that and nothing else. 

The next morning his papa took him again 
to the station, where Nat had another ride with 
an engineer; and, when he came home, he had in 
his chubby hand a bright, new five-cent piece 
which his friend had given him. Now Nat 
was very fond of candy, and, whenever he had a 
cent, he wanted to go right to the store and buy 
some. But this morning, instead of asking if he 
might do that, he sat down upon the doorstep 
looking out where the flowers grew beside the 
walk. At last he rose and went into the house 
where his mamma was busy baking cookies. 

““Mamma,” he said, giving her the money, 
“will you keep this for me?” 

‘‘Surely,’’ answered his mamma, taking it 
from him, and giving him a nice, warm cookie 
| initsplace. ‘‘What shall I do with it?” 

‘*Please put it away where I can’t get it to 
buy vandy with. I want to buy that engine, 
and I’ve just thought of a way to get it.” 

“And what way is it?” asked his mamma. 

_ “Why, if I keep giving you every bit of money 

I get and don’t spend any, then, after a while, 
Tll have enough to buy it, won’t I? You put 
money away for the rent, and to buy coal with, 
and such things; and, if I do that way, I'll get 
my engine, won’t I?” 

Then mamma went into the pantry. Soon 
she came out, andin her hand was a pretty tin 
box. 

**Do you see this, Nat?” she asked. 

Nat nodded his head and mamma said: 

“*Now I will drop your nickel in this box, and 
here is another one for you. Whenever you 
get a cent, bring it to me, and we will see how 


_ quickly we can fill the box, and I know that will 
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be plenty to buy you the engine.” 
Sure enough it was, and it did not take so 
very long to fill it either; for Nat ran many 


an errand for Mrs. Kemp who lived next door, 


_ then he helped mamma so much that she gave 
him ten cents every week, so by the time the 
_ leaves were gone from the trees and snow was 
upon the ground Nat had his engine. 
One day, when he had been playing with it 
for a long time, he looked up into his mamma’s 
face and said: 
 ** Just think, mamma, what a lot of fun I would 
- have eaten up if I had put all those pennies 
_ into candy! I didn’t know before how much 
money a little boy could spend that way. Now 


_ I’m going to fill my box again, and then buy 
‘ Freddie White a sled. His mamma is too poor 
; to give him any money to save up, and he never 


; 


on: 


_ Christmas came, Freddie White had his new 


: 
‘ 


_hag any toys or candy or anything. Don’t 
_ you think that would be a nice thing to do?” 
Of course, mamma thought it was and, when 


sled, and Nat had a train of cars to go with his 
engine, but the train of cars his papa bought 
_ him because he had been so good in school. 

Then Nat began to fill his box all over again, 
and he said: 
 **T do think that saving up my pennies and 
watching the box grow fuller and fuller until 
‘it won’t hold another cent, and then buying 
me big, nice thing with the money, is worth 
all the candy in the world.” And this was 
omething Nat never forgot all his life. 


LITTLE FEBRUARY. 


On a dark cold night, not long ago, 

Came a little child all clad in snow; 

Small was he as he hurried along, 

Singing to himself this funny little song: 

“Ho! ho! ho! does every one know 

Tam little February from the land of snow?” 
Primary Education. 


for Every Other Sunday. 
LILAC-GATE FARM STORIES. NO. II. 


BY GRACE MAY NORTH. 
About Bears. 


“ ET’S be real Indians,” said Billy Boy 
ey one sunny morning. 
‘All yite!” agreed Boy Blue. 

Red paint they found in the barn. A few 
stripes on their rosy cheeks, chicken feathers 
stuck in their hair, and truly Indians they 
soon became. Armed with a hoe and a rake, 
they started out to hunt bears in the wood. 

“*Wierce Feather’ is my name,” said Billy 
Boy. ‘‘‘Red Rag’ is yours.” 

“Don’t yike that name!” 
Blue. 

‘“But it sounds like Indians!” declared Billy- 


objected Boy 


They followed the beaten path for some time, - 


but at last undergrowths turned them aside. 

‘‘T want to go home. I’s hungry!” said Boy 
Blue almost in tears. 

‘‘Find berries. Indians do!” suggested Fierce 
Feather. 

‘‘Berries aren’t yipe!” 

‘‘Rind nuts, then. Hump!” said Billy Boy, 
‘‘you’re no good Indian.” 

‘‘T are a good Indian,’ Boy Blue declared 
stoutly; ‘‘but my legs is tired.” They really 
had walked a long way. 

Billy Boy stopped and looked about. ‘Trees, 
trees everywhere, but no path to be seen. 

“Well,” he said calmly, ‘‘I guess we’re 
losted!”’ 

Whereupon Boy Blue sobbed, ‘‘I don’t vant 
to be Indian no more. I vants my mother! 
I is so tired and I are so hungry!’ 

Just then there was a rush in the bushes near, 
and a shaggy animal appeared. 

‘‘Run, it’s a bear!” cried Billy Boy, but it 
was only Rex, who barked with joy at finding 
the children. Father followed, and the little 
boys sprang into his arms. 

‘“O faver, when did you come?” they cried, 

He bore them back on his shoulders to the 
waiting mother, who was too glad to see her 
‘‘losted Indian boys” to think of scolding. 
Deborah scoured their faces, and how they 
wriggled! 

“The red paint will have to wear off, mum,” 
she announced. 

“‘Tell about real bears,’ teased Billy Boy 
that evening, as he and little brother perched 
on father’s knees. The fire crackled on the 
hearth. Mother and Marjorie Jean sat near. 

‘“‘What about them?” asked father. 

“<Do them yive in our woods?” asked Boy 
Blue. 

“Oh, no,” laughed father. ‘‘The grizzly 
brown bear lives in the West where mountains 
and forests are. I rather like bears. They 
seem to be naturally, kind and playful, and 
many of them would really rather not harm 
men or cattle. But cattle become frightened 
when they see a bear, and, turning, they charge 
and bellow at him. The angered bear springs 
upon the leader of the cattle, and, once having 
tasted blood, old Bruin ever after desires it. 

‘‘Many bears prefer to eat roots and leaves 
and snails, acorns and berries. Also, they 


often tip over an ant-hill and lap up the busy 
little black folk. Sometimes a bear will get 
into a cornfield. Then he will stand up on his 
haunches, gather a great armful of stalks, and 
eat the corn. There are four ways in which 
bears are like little boys and girls. Who can 
guess?” 

‘‘Because they have a sweet tooth and eat 
honey whenever they can get it,’ suggested 
mother, 

““Now a second,” said father. 

‘‘Because they climb trees and can swim,” 
said Marjorie Jean. 

‘Ts the third because both bears and boys 
like to play?” asked Billy Boy. 

‘*Yes, and now the fourth.’ No one knew- 

‘Oh, it’s the easiest,’”’ laughed father. 

‘Marjorie Jean ought to know. It is be- 
cause they want to sleep and sleep. A fat 
bear goes to bed in his den the last of October 
and sometimes does not get up until April.” 

“‘T wouldn’t like that,’ said Billy Boy, 


‘“eause I’d miss all the sliding down hill.” 
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CROSSING THE BRIDGE. 
BY ANNA J. BULLARD. 


IOLA walked forth from his one-story 
home with a handleless umbrella of 
oiled paper tied to the top of his hat; 

for it was raining just a little, and a Korean 
cannot afford to wet his valuable head-covering, 

A sign-post showed him the way he was to 
take, such a queer one, too, shaped like a large 
oblong box with a grotesque face on top 
painted jin many queer colors. Turning 
abruptly to the left, Kiola walked on, passing 
other men who also wore umbrellas tied to 
their massive hats. They were digging hard 
white radishes which weighed three or four 
pounds, and the women stood by washing the 
great bunches of leaves cut from the tops of the 
vegetables, which later were to be plunged into 
a brine and kept as a great delicacy for winter 
use. 

Gola was nearing one of the great bridges 
of Seoul, where he expected to meet friends; for 
this was the night of the ‘‘Crossing ‘of the 
Bridge,” when boys and girls meet on any 
bridge in the great Korean city to exchange 
greetings. 

All at once the moon peeped out, and the 
boy removed his umbrella carefully, and tucked 
it away in his capacious sleeve, which, accord- 
ing to the custom, was glued together, so that 
it could be more easily washed. The hour 
was still early, as Kiola could determine by the 
moon; for natives of this country seldom have 
watches, guessing at the time by the cock- 
prowings a feeling of hunger, or by the evening 
star. 

Fluttering garments of white betrayed a 
group of friends, and soon Kiola had joined them. 
Each of the group made a wish for the follow- 
ing twelve months; and then walked with stately 
tread to six other bridges, which they crossed 
as nearly as possible in the middle. 

Refreshments of lily bulbs and sea-weed 
were to be obtained at every bridge, and the 
evening passed merrily, while the moon looked 
down on the scene with a glowing face. 


AR better is it to dare mighty deeds, to 
win glorious triumphs even though 
checkered by failure, than to rank with 

those poor spirits who neither enjoy much nor 
suffer much because they live in the gray twi- 
light that knows neither victory nor defeat. 

a THEODORE RoosEVELT. 
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An idler is a watch that wants both hands. 
CowPER. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
THE LEADERSHIP OF JESUS. 


COMPILED BY MARIAN K. BROWN, 


OUR LEADER. 


We follow the Master, 

Our Leader and Friend. 
We serve him gladly, 

Go where he may send. 
By looking to Jesus, 

Like him we shall be; 
Our friends in our conduct, 

Christ’s likeness shall see. 


JESUS OUR PATTERN. 


Anton Lang is the name of the man who 
represents Christ in the Passion Play at Ober- 
ammergau. Constant thought of the great 
pattern of character has made him Christ- 
like indeed. People who stop at his house 
during the performance of the play are always 
greatly impressed by the marvellous beauty 
and power of his character, and come away 
with a deep desire to be more like Jesus them- 
selves. 

We have the same opportunity for studying 
the Christ character, and growing in Christ- 
likeness that Anton Lang has, and we have 
just as many chances to show others what 
it means to be like him. We who are called 
Christians are constantly watched by others 
who do not. know our Leader, and we are 
Christ’s interpreters. All they know about 
his character is what they see revealed in our 
lives. 


‘By looking to Jesus, 
Like him we shall be. 
Our friends in our conduct 
Christ’s likeness shall see.’ 
M. K. Brown. 


As when the valleys all in shadow lie, 
And shadowy shapes of fear still haunt the 
night, . 
Some mountain peak reflects the coming 
light, 
And waiting lips break forth with joyful ery 
For gladness that at last the day is nigh,— 
So, when some soul, that towers afar, is bright, 
The souls that sit in shadow at the sight 
Grow sudden glad to know ’tis light on: high! 


And, when these mountain-towering men can 
say, 
“We see, though it be hidden from your eyes,” 
We can believe in better things to be! 
So, though the shadows still obscure our way 
We see the light, reflecting from the skies, 
That crowns thy brows,O Man of Galilee! 


Minor J. Savace. 


LOOKING UNTO JESUS. 


If I set my clock by my neighbor’s, it will 
not be at all certain to be right. - But, if we 
both set our clocks by the sun, neither will be 
likely to be far wrong. The great tendency 
among men everywhere is to follow the stand- 
ards and ideals of the particular society in which 
they happen to move. It is a great thing to 
have a standard that overtops my little circle 
and yours, that can be seen from community 
to community, from nation to nation, from 
age to age. Such a standard has the Christ- 
life come to be. C. W. Casson, 


FARMER’S DAUGHTER.— W. Q. ORCHARDSON. 


THE SNOWBIRDS. 


WHEN winter winds are blowing, 
And clouds are full of snow, 
There comes a flock of little birds 

A-flying to and fro; 
About the withered garden, 
Around the naked field, 
In any wayside shrub or tree 
That may a berry yield, ( 
You'll see them flitting, flitting, 
And hear their merry song; 
The scattered crumbs of summer’s feast 
Feed winter’s birdlings long. 


But, when snow drifts cover 
The garden and the field, 

When all the shrubs are cased in ice, 
And every brook is sealed, 

Then come the little snowbirds, 
As beggars to your door; 

They pick up every tiny crumb, 
With eager chirps for more. 

Give them a hearty welcome! 
It surely were not good 

That they who sing in winter-time 
Should ever lack for food. 

The Humane Journal. 


MAKE it my earnest prayer that God 
will most graciously be pleased to dis- 
pose us all to do justice, to love mercy, 
and to demean ourselves with charity, humility, 
and a pacific temper of mind, so we can hope 
to be a happy nation. 


GEORGE WASHINGTON. 


COAL. 


URIOUSLY, the word “coal’’ was in use 
long before as well as long after the 
commencement of the coal trade, with a 

meaning quite different from that which it now 
has. The term originally belonged to wood 
fuel, and was applied in particular to wood 
which had been charred, or what is now called 
charcoal. 

When the trade in mineral coal began, this 
was usually distinguished by the singular name 
of sea coal. It would seem that from having 
been gathered in early times on the seashore, 
more especially of Northumberland, along with 
seaweed and other wreckage cast up by the 
waves, this peculiar substance was supposed 
to be of marine origin, From this circumstance 
and its resemblance to wood coal in color and 


burning properties, it obtained the name of sea. 


coal, by which it was so long and so widely 
known. Then, in the course of time, as the 
new fuel gained upon and superseded the old, 


the simple name of coal became universally 
transferred to it. 


The day ts done, and the darkness 
Falls from the wings of Night, 
As a feather is wafted downward 
From an eagle in his flight. 
LonerrLtow.—The Day is Done. 


To understand that the sky everywhere is blue, 
we need not go round the world. 
GORTHE. 
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There is no Death! What seems so is transition; 
This life of mortal breath 
Is but a suburb of the life elysian, 
Whose portal we call Death. 
‘ LonGreLLow.—Resignation. 


/ _ For Every Other Sunday. 
‘ THE TRUE PRIZE WINNER. 


b) BY FRANCES HARMER. 
_ “7 AURA, it’s your turn next!” 
.) Five or six excited girls waited 


, outside Madame Sholter’s studio. She 
was calling in one after another, and telling 
each which ‘‘piece” she would be expected 

to play at the rapidly—too rapidly—approach- 
ing recital. 
_. Laura McLean lifted » small worried face 
from the sheets of her ‘‘ Etudes.” 

“‘Tf she doesn’t give me the ‘Rhapsodie 

_ Hongroise,’ I have no chance whatever of a 
prize,” she confided to her friend, Belle Sterl- 
_ ing. ‘‘Mother’s headaches get so bad that I 
_ ean hardly practice at all.” 
__ **¥ wish I had a piano,” said Belle, with ready 
_ sympathy. (She was here only in the character 
- of onlooker): ‘‘But can’t you practise at 
-Rose’s or Clara’s?” 

“At Rose’s, perhaps—not Clara’s. 
_ not very friendly.” 

“fYou next, Margaret,’ said Rose Simpkins, 
coming out. ‘‘I’ve got the ‘Spring Song.’ 
I’m so glad.” ; 

-“T know just one thing—the ‘Rhapsodie,’” 
said Laura. ‘‘I could play that with the piano 


side down.” 


We’re 


,than the others, sat a little apart. 


Clara Bennett, a handsome girl, better dressed 
She was 
not a favorite. A quick temper and a repre- 
hensible habit of boasting had made her un- 
popular. Yet the face was an open and honest 
one, and the eyes were clear and true. 

“Hurrah! I’ve got ‘Andante’ from the 
‘Appassionata,’”’ cried Margaret Rogers. ‘‘You, 
Clara.” 

Clara disappeared. When she came out, 
her face was pale, and she did not look at her 
companions. 

‘‘Laura,” she said briefly. The girls looked 
eagerly at their favorite. 

‘Ask her to give: you the ‘Rhapsodie, 
suggested Belle. Every one laughed. 

“Tt would take more courage than I have to 
ask Madame that,” said Laura. 

She went in. The girls turned round, re- 
membering that they were unaware of Clara’s 
piece. But Clara had gone home. 

When Laura came out, her eyes were swimming 
in tears. 

‘‘Oh,” chorussed her friends, ‘‘you didn’t 
get it?” 

‘‘No,” said Laura. ‘‘And I did screw up my 
courage to ask. But she had given it—to 
Clara Bennett!” 

‘¢How mean of Clara to take it,’ cried the 
impulsive Belle. ‘‘She sat there and heard 
all we said. She knew you wanted it—and 
why.” 

“«T daresay she asked for it,” added Rose. 

**T know what we’ll do,” cried Belle. ‘‘We’ll 
send her to Coventry! Just don’t speak to her 
—any one.” 
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Laura looked up through her tears. 

‘Oh; no,” she protested, but faintly. 
haps she didn’t”— 

‘‘She’ ought to have asked for you to have 
it,” cried Belle, who was a staunch, if not always 
wise, friend. ‘‘‘l'o Coventry she goes!” 


‘*Per- 


Clara knew perfectly well the meaning of the 
silence and the averted eyes which greeted her 
next appearance at school. She was too proud 
to openly take any notice, but indignation made 
her cheeks burn and her eyes shine. She 
took her place at the desk, which, as it chanced, 
she shared with no one, and began to arrange 
her books in the most businesslike and com- 
posed manner possible. ’ 

The cause of all this trouble was not happy. 
Laura knew that she could never, to use school- 
girl parlance, ‘‘get up” her piece in such a way 
as to do herself and her teacher credit without 
more practice than was possible. She also 
felt pretty sure that Clara had not asked for 
the piece she herself longed to play. But the 
girls’ sympathy was very sweet. Their in- 
dignation on her behalf cheered her. A real 
effort on her part would have ended the ostra- 
cism of Clara Bennett, but she did not make 
the effort. 

A week before the recital the girls were 
thrown into a fever of excitement by Madame’s 
announcement that a scholarship bad been prom- 
ised to the most brilliant performer at the re- 
cital. It was to be given by an old friend of 
her own, who would be present. It was for 
two years, and at a Boston College of Music. 

“T suppose that Clara will get it, and she 
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could go to seven colleges at once, as far as 
money is concerned,” said Belle to Rose, who 
shared her desk. ‘‘If poor Laura could get 
it, it would alter her whole life!” 

I regret to say that she was talking in class- 
time. Clara heard her, and the bitter feeling 
in her heart softened a little—just a little, 
Laura was poor, she knew. It would be a good 
thing if she were to win the scholarship. She 
herself was secure of college in any case. 

She was in this softened mood when her 
turn to recite came. Taken by surprise, she 
stammered. The girls looked at her maliciously. 
She was a ready and fluent scholar as a rule. 
Her cheeks burned with mortification. 

Her eyes met those of Laura. The girl 
was tired from an almost sleepless night at 
her mother’s bedside. But that very night 
which she had looked upon as an ill was a 
good in disguise. Her better nature had been 
awakened by the sight of suffering bravely 
borne. Her feeling to Clara seemed insup- 
portably low and base, seen in the light of those 
vigils. Now she flung herself into the breach. 
A well-timed and judicious question turned 
attention from Clara’s distress. The teacher, 
shrewder than the girls dreamed, always lent 
herself to these kindly diversions. When 
the long explanation was over, Clara had 
recovered her poise- and answered as usual. 
And Laura had gained, besides the approval 
of her conscience, a friend. She asked Clara 
the first simple question that came to her mind, 
when the class ended, and the girls followed her 
example, not sorry to end the unfriendly silence 
of which they were tired and perhaps a little 
ashamed, 

It was the last practice before the recital. 

“‘What has come to Clara?” said the girls 
to each other. ‘‘How badly she plays!” 

She was, indeed, bungling the ‘‘Rhapsodie” 
horribly. Madame’s rebukes and scathing re- 
marks seemed to make her worse. At last that 
lady said: 

**Play it, you, Laura. 
played.” 

Clara, with a heightened color, resigned her 
place on the music stool, and Laura, indeed, 
played it ‘‘as it should be played!” 

“What have you been doing?” said Madame, 
sternly, to Clara. ‘‘Not practising, eh! If it 
is not better played by to-morrow night, you 
shall not play this at the recital.’ 

To the surprise of every one Clara stayed 
behind. The girls could only suppose it was 
to get in another lesson. 

But, when, later that evening, a messenger 
from Madame summoned Laura to the studio, 
when the teacher there told her she, and not 
Clara, would play the ‘‘Rhapsodie,”’ Laura 
knew very well that Clara had taken her cour- 
age into both hands and. asked Madame to 
make the change. : 

And when, the next evening, every one 
crowded round Laura, and congratulated her 
upon the winning of the scholarship that meant 
so much to her, she longed for the moment 
when she could pour out her thanks to the 
girl, whom now she counted among her best 
friends, 

“‘Let me come, too,” pleaded Belle, taking 
Laura’s other arm. ‘‘I want to tell Clara how 
splendid I think her!” 

“Yes,” said Laura, clasping Clara’s hand, 
“Mother says I won the scholarship, but that 
you won a more enduring prize.’ 

“What prize?” said Belle, open-eyed. 

“* Greater is he that ruleth his spirit,’’’ quoted 
Laura. ; 


Show how it should be 


LITTLE FRIENDS. 


LirrLE snowflakes falling lightly, 
Little snowflakes falling whitely, 
Cover up the sleeping flowers, 

Keep them warm through winter hours. 


Little raindrops falling quickly, 
Little raindrops falling thickly, 
Drive the frost away and show 
The baby buds the way to grow. 


Little sunbeams falling gaily, 
Little sunbeams falling daily, 
Warm and shining, bright as gold, 
Coax the blossoms to unfold. 
Anna M. Pratt. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
THE LITTLE TIN MEASURING CUP. 


BY MARY L. BALLOU. 


4G AMMA, may I take the little measur- 
| V | ing cup to make my pies?” : 
Mamma smiled down into the rosy 

little face as she took the cup from its nail in 
the pantry, and put it into Lorene’s plump 
little hands. The measuring cup had always 
been one of Lorene’s chief joys, and had measured 
out almost as much water for the mud pie 
bakings in the back-yard as it had flour for the 
cooking in the kitchen. ? 
‘*T was just sure you’d let me borrow it, 


Mrs. Wallace,’ remarked Lorene, with great _ 


dignity. ‘‘You see I have a lot of company 
coming to dinner, and I don’t know what I 
should do if you couldn’t ’commodate me, I’m 
so busy I can’t go to the store, and Johnnie’s 
sick with a cold,so ’course I couldn’t send him.” 

Johnnie, the soldier doll, had stayed on the 
rear piazza all night, which accounted for his 
sudden illness, : 

‘“‘Have you any raisins for your pies, Mrs. 
Jones?” inquired Mrs. Wallace, gravely. 

‘*Cuse me, I’m Mrs. Allen to-day, but I 
haven’t any raisins. I think I would like 
some, please.” : 

A few plump raisins were put in the cup, and 
Lorene ran out to her play-house in the corner 
of the yard. All the dolls were out there, and 
Johnnie was safely rolled in a blanket with a 
rag around his throat to keep him from getting 
more cold. 

‘‘T hope you’ve all been good children while 
I was visiting Mrs. Wallace.” Lorene observed 
to her assembled family. ‘‘You must all stay 
out of the kitchen, ’cause I’ve got so much 
work to do, and I can’t have you bother me.” 


“Dear me!” sighed the little mother after . 


a few minutes of energetic rattling among the 
dishes in her pantry, ‘‘I think I am so tired I'l) 
have to stop and have a lunch. Mamma’s 
raisins do look so good, and I think it’s time 
the children were fed.” 

There was quite an even division among the 
dolls, except for poor Johnnie, whose throat was 
so sore he could not eat anything but gruel, 
only Lorene had to be the one to dispose of the 
food at the last. 

Quite refreshed, she went back to her cooking. 
The measuring cup was a treasure. It measured 
out the nice clean sand from the pile by the 
fence. it carried the water for the mixing, and 
it was just the right thing to use to pound the 
pies and cakes smooth on top. Lorene had used 
it so many times that she did not have to think 
much about what she was doing, and she never 
noticed the tiny piece of sharp iron that made 
a little hole right in the bottom of the measuring 


cup as she gave her last pie a gleeful thump 
and got ready to start on her puddings. 

The sand did not tell any tales as the cup 
measured it out, neither did the weed seeds 
which were being put in as fruit, and Lorene ran 
over to the garden faucet for the last of her 
mixing materials, and started back with her 
cup full of water. But, oh dear! the little cup 
which had been filled so many times refused to 
carry any more water, and a silver stream began 
to pour down Lorene’s blue apron. 

With a gasp Lorene saw the water dis- 
appearing from the cup and appearing on the 
apron beneath, and, instantly realizing that some- 


thing dreadful had happened to her treasure, 


the tears began to flow down her cheeks almost 
as fast as the water was running from the cup. 

‘“‘O mamma, mamma,” she cried, as she 
burst into the kitchen, ‘‘is it spoiled? I didn’t 
mean to hurt it. The water’s all running out 
just as fast as it can go. Oh, oh! and we can’t 
cook any more. Look at it, mamma!” 

Mamma looked. The water was all gone, 
and, surely enough, there was the tiny hole 
which spoiled the cup’s usefulness, and Lorene 
cried harder than ever when she saw it. 

Mamma sat down with her in the big rocker 
and comforted her. ‘‘Why, Lorene,” she said, 
‘€don’t cry so. We can get another cup at the 
store for ten cents.” — 

“Tt won’t be that cup,” sobbed Lorene, still 
mourning for her plaything. 

‘‘No; but it will measure just the same, and 
you can have it to play with, too, so dry your 
eyes and cheer up.” 

Lorene sat up and considered a few minutes. 
At last she said: ‘‘I know what Tl do. Tl 
buy the new cup for you myself with ten cents 
out of my bank. Yes, I shall. Please, 
mamma, let me, ’cause I spoiled the other one.” 

Just then the door-bell rang, and Lorene’s 
Aunt Jennie came to make a call. After lunch 
a wonderful thing happened. 

-“Lorene,” said Aunt Jennie, ‘‘I want to 
borrow you this afternoon, and take you to the 
city. We'll go down to the toy store and see the 


dolls and look in the windows, and have some 


ice-cream. Then we’ll go up to Cousin Eliza- 
beth’s room and call on her. 
lovely time! Do you want to go?” 

Wouldn’t any little girl want to go on such 
a fine trip? Of course; Lorene was in a hurry to 


get ready; but she did not forget to take a dime 


out of her bank before she started. 

‘Aunt Jennie,’ she said with much impor- 
tance as they neared the city. “I’ve got some 
shopping to do.” ; 


“You have?” replied her aunt, quite surprised, 


‘What are you going to get? Some candy?” 

“No, I’m going to get a tin measuring cup 
formamma. I’ve got my ten centsin my purse. 
Please take me to the right kind of a store to get 
one.” 


Lorene was so serious that Aunt Jennie was — 


sure that there was some story behind the re- 
quest; but she duly signalled for the car to stop 
in front of a large department store, and found 


the way to a counter where rows and rows of — 


measuring cups stood on a shelf by the wall. 
Lorene never dreamed there could be so many 


She gravely selected one and placed it carefully - 


in her aunt’s hand-bag before they started to 
see the dolls. : a 
The time went quickly, for the dolls and 
were so interesting to look at and the ice-crea 
tasted so good. Cousin Elizabeth’s room w 
another wonder. It seemed so strange to Lorene 
for any one to have just one room to live ir 
and she had to look at all the things to see just 
how her cousin managed to do it. > 


We'll have a 
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_. Finally it was time to go home. Aunt 
_dJennie was ready, and Lorene was just saying 
' good-bye when Cousin Elizabeth opened her 
purse and laid a shining silver piece in her hand. 
_“That’s for you, because I haven’t time to get 
you any candy.” 
‘*There’s the new cup,” said Lorene to her 
mother when she got home. ‘‘And wasn’t it the 
 queerest thing! I got the cup and brought 
home ten cents, too. I don’t see how Cousin 
_ Elizabeth knew just how much to give me.” 


WHITE FIELDS. 


I Lovz the days in winter 
When snow falls all around, 
And, like a soft, white blanket, 
\ Is spread upon the ground. 


I love the days in summer 
When daisies are in bloom, 

And cover all the meadow 
Like a carpet on a room. 


i And which I think the prettiest 
I really do not know,— 
When the fields are white with daisies, 
Or when they’re white with snow. 
The Myrtle. 


: 
\ 


‘ Pee Everly Other Sunday. 
HOWARD CARROLLTON’S “WHY.” 
BY LEANDER 8. KEYSER. 


‘i OOD-MORNING, Mr. Morton.” 
“How do you do, Mr. Vincent? I’m 
pleased to see you. Will you have 
‘a chair?” : 
“Thank you, just for a few minutes. No 
doubt you are busy, and I’m in something of 
a hurry myself. You have had a successful 
term of school, I learn, and I’m very glad to 
know it. Still, I suppose you are glad the 
vacation has come.” 
“Yes, sir, I’m always glad for the vacation 
time; glad, too, when it is over, and I can go 
_ to work in the school-room again.” 
_ The caller was Mr. James Vincent, president 
of one of the savings-banks of the prosperous 
town, and the young man on whom he was call- 
ing, Mr. Morton, was the principal of the local 
_ high school. 
_ “Y’ve come on a little business errand, Mr. 
Morton,” the banker said. “What we say this 
morning is to be confidential, so that you need 
not fear to answer my questions frankly.” 
_ “Very well, Mr. Vincent: I shall try to an- 
_ swer them to the best of my ability.” 
_ “Thank you very much. I want to make 
some inquiries about one of the young men 
who has just graduated from the high school 
of which you have charge. I refer to Howard 
Carrollton. I was not-a little attracted by his 
oration at the commencement exercises, for it 
was pointed and original and extremely well 
‘delivered. He is a bright young fellow, isn’t 
_ he?” 
“Yes, indeed,” the principal answered read- 
 ily,—‘one of the most talented young men of 
_ the class, which, as you know, was a large one.” 
“He took the course in book-keeping, I sup- 
' pose.”” 
oe Yes, sir.” 
_ “Was he proficient?” 
_ “T think, Mr. Vincent, he understands the 
t ciples very well, and would be quite ac- 
ite in keeping accounts. Here are his grades 


, 
4 
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_ “Very good, very good,” said the banker. 
‘Your recommendation of the young man 


pleases me greatly—as far as it goes; but it 
isn’t quite all I want to know. Young Car- 
rollton has applied for the position of assistant 
book-keeper in my bank,—a position that hap- 
pens to be vacant just now,—and I am strongly 
inclined to employ him, providing you can give 
him the kind of indorsement I want. That he 
is competent I have no doubt; but there is one 
thing more I want to know about him, Mr. 
Morton. Was he an honest student?” 

This sudden and unexpected question caused 
a flush to come to the teacher’s face, and he did 
not reply at once. Noting Mr. Morton’s hesi- 
tation, the banker looked at him in surprise, 
and added: 

“Tf you can answer my question in the affirm- 
ative, I shall give the young man the place. 
He is anxious to secure it, for his parents are 
far from wealthy, and I should be glad to help 
a worthy young man. I am satisfied of his 
competency. What have you to say as to his 
honesty?” 

The teacher was puzzled for a few moments 
as to what reply to make. 

“Mr. Vincent,” he said, after some hesitation, 
“T wouldn’t want to put any obstacle in the 
way of Howard’s advancement: indeed, I want 
to see him succeed, But, much as I regret it, 
I cannot answer your question in the affirma- 
tive.” 

“Tndeed! Why—why—I’m surprised! in 
fact, I’m sorely disappointed! Do you mind 
explaining? Remember, what you tell me 
shall be sacredly kept, if such is your wish.” 

“On that condition I will speak frankly,’ 
the teacher rejoined. ‘While Howard was one 
of my most gifted pupils, I regret to have to 
say that he was ‘tricky.’ Among all his teachers 
he had that reputation. All of them said he 
had to be watched.” 

“In what did his trickery consist?” 

“He took advantage of his teacher in many 
ways. For example, as long as he was watched, 
and he knew it, he was extremely studious and 
well-behaved; but, the moment the teacher’s 
back was turned, and Howard thought he was 
not seen, he would slyly break the rules against 
whispering, laughing, and other misconduct. 
I had plans of my own by which I often dis- 
covered such deception. Would you think a 
boy honest who would take advantage of his 
teachers in that way?” 

“No, indeed! no, indeed! I’m sorry, very 
sorry, to hear this of the young man.” 

“More than once, too, I caught him slyly 
looking into his book during the recitations, 
when he thought I didn’t see him. In the 
examinations I also found him frequently re- 
sorting to underhanded methods. So, you see, 
he put his teachers to not a little trouble by 
compelling them to watch him constantly. 
Still, perhaps if he were given a position in 
your bank, Mr. Vincent, he would lay aside 


his school-boy tricks and do good and honest, 


work.” 

“No, no,” exclaimed the banker, emphati- 
cally. ‘I can’t employ a young man who has 
to be watched. The habit of trickiness, formed 


“in his school-days, will be likely to cling to 


him, and may even grow stronger. It might 
not be so, but you can plainly see that it would 
be impossible to trust him in so responsible a 
position.” 

“T’m very sorry, Mr. Vincent. Howard needs 
employment, and I wish I could recommend him 
to you.” 

“What a pity for a young man to win the 
name of being tricky!’ the banker moralized. 
“Jt will surely stand in the way of his success. 
At all events, it is out of the question for me 


tovemploy him. Perhaps, though, you could 
recommend one of your other pupils for the 
place.” 

“T can, and with great pleasure,” the prin- 
cipal replied without hesitation. “His name 
is Earle Hollinger, and he is fully as talented 
as Howard, and as honest as the day is long. 
I have never known a pupil who was more con- 
scientious. You won’t need to watch him, Mr. 
Vincent, I assure you.” 

“Give me his address: I'll go to see him at 
once.” 


A few days later Howard Carrollton entered 
his home with a woe-begone look on his hand- 
some young face. 

“Mother, what do you think?” he broke out, 
a suspicious dimness coming to his eyes. ‘Mr. 
Vincent gave that place in his bank to Earle 
Hollinger instead of to me! I wonder why?” 

Just a word more: A true friend went to 
Howard and frankly told him what the trouble 
was, so that his ‘‘why” would not need to go 
unanswered, and that he might know and cor- 
rect his fault, and thus have a fair chance to 
succeed in life. 


REMEMBER—THE LITTLE MEMBER! 


You may keep your feet from slipping 
And your hands from evil deeds, 
But, to guard your tongue from tripping, 
What unceasing care it needs! 
Be you old or be you young, 
Oh, beware, 
Take good care 
Of the tittle-tattle, tell-tale tongue! 


You may feel inclined to quarrel 
With the doctrine that I preach, 
But the soundness of the moral 
Sad experience will teach: 
Be it said or be it sung 
Everywhere 
Oh! beware 
Of the tittle-tattle tell-tale tongue! 
Henry Johnstone, in St. Nicholas. 


A TRUE COMPLIMENT. 


: HILE the authorship of the “Waverley 


Novels” was still a question of great 
literary curiosity, Sir Walter Scott 
was one night dining in company with a number 
of other gentlemen. Before long, the talk 
turned upon these novels, as it was apt to do 
then among cultivated people, for the popu- 
larity of the series was immense. After a great 
many incidents and characters had been dis- 
cussed, some one at length proposed that each 
gentleman present should write on a slip of 
paper his favorite volume of the set and throw 
it into a hat, that it might be seen where the 
yote of the company lay. The hat was passed, 
the slips read, and it was found that every man 
present had made a different choice. 
Sir Walter always declared that this was the 
greatest compliment he ever received 
St. Nicholas. ' 


BIRDIES’ BREAKFAST. 


Two little birdies, one wintry day, 

Began to wonder and then to say, 

“How about breakfast this wintry day?” 
Two little maidens that wintry day 

Into the garden wended their way, 

When the snow lay deep that wintry day. 

One with a broom swept the snow away, 

One scattered crumbs, then went to play; 

And birdies had breakfast that wintry day. 

R. Mack. 
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And the night shall be filled with music, 
And the cares that injest the day 
Shall fold their tents, like the Arabs, 
And as silently steal away. 
Lonerettow.—The Day is Done. 


HOME STUDY CLUB. 


QUESTIONS ON LONGFELLOW. 


1. What was the name of Longfellow’s Cam- 
bridge home? What historic association with 
the same house? 

2. From what college did Longfellow gradu- 
ate, and what famous American author was in 
his class? 

3. What professorship did Longfellow hold, 
and in what two colleges? 

4. What. honors were conferred on him by 
English universities? 

5. When was his first. poem printed, and when 
was his last one written? 

6. Name some of his prose works. 

7. What did Mr. Longfellow have in mind 
when he wrote his famous poem ‘Excelsior?’ 

8. Which poem deals with a “tale of love’? 
Which with Indian life and traditions? Which 
with an incident in the life of a prominent Pil- 
grim? 

9. Which is your favorite poem? 


Answers. 
To questions published en 27, 1907. 


1. The Mikado. 

2. Buddhism. 

3. Tokyo is the capital, but Yokohama is the 
‘chief port. 

4. Keramic Art. Legend carries this art 
back to a period before history begins, 

5. The treaty was signed March 31, 1854. 

6. Commodore Perry. 

7. The possession of Corea was the given 
cause, but the real cause was that Japan feared 
that Russia was getting to have the predomi- 
nating power on the seacoast. 


EDITOR'S CHAIR. 


Tue Editor hide always claimed that we— 
you and I, all persons—are poets. That is, 
we have some poetic spirit in us, or how could 
we understand and appreciate poetry? Some 
are ‘‘born”’ poets, and they cannot do other- 
wise than write verses. 

Longfellow was one of the ‘‘born” kind. 
‘We remember him in this number. It would 
be a thing worth doing if our Sunday Schools 
made some reference to his life and influence 
on February 24. His stanzas are beloved by 
the people of many lands. It has been said 
that Longfellow is more widely read in Eng- 
land than Tennyson. 

What was good for young people thirty or 
forty years ago is good for them now. The 
Editor remembers well how he often repeated 
these lines, in college days, when fighting the 
battle of life: 


“The star of the unconquered will, 
He rises in my breast, 
Serene and resolute and still, 
And calm and self-possessed.”’ 


Or, when patience was again called for, this 
thought came like a friend: 


“We have not wings, we cannot soar; 
But we have feet to scale and climb 
By slow degrees, by more”and"more, * 
The* cloudy ‘summits “of! our time. ” 


In patriotic moods how stirring were these 
words: 


Every Other Sunday. 


“Thou, too, sail on, O Ship of State! 
Sail on, O Union, strong and great! 
Humanity with all its fears, 

With all its hopes of future years, 
Is hanging breathless on thy fate!” 
Longfellow loved children, and understood 
them. One stanza tells his feeling: 
“‘Ah! what would the world be to us 
If the children were no more? 
We should dread the desert behind us 
Worse than the dark before.” 


We thought of giving the ‘‘Craigie House,’”’ 
Cambridge, in picture, where the poet dwelt 
so many years, by the beloved Charles River, 
but found it appeared in Hvery Other Sunday, 
Sept. 14, 1902, and before that, June 18, 
1893. : 

Give to memory choice selections from Long- 
fellow’s writings,’ and you will have treasures 
in store. 


CHANGED WINTER QUARTERS. 


N one of the hollow branches of a great oak 

I a squirrel family had established comfort- 
able winter quarters, and their consterna- 

tion when the blows began to fall upon the base 
of the trunk was pathetic. They raced back 
and forth in wild procession, jumping from tree 
to tree along the row and back again, as though 
fully conscious of what was going to happen. 
After the tree was felled, an investigation of the 
hollow revealed a prodigious and ‘snugly con- 
structed accumulation of cotton string, saw- 
dust, leaves, bits of wool, wisps of hay, prob- 
ably taken from a near-by barn, and a quantity 


of nuts and acorns, Later in the day, after 


the workmen had gone and all was quiet, these 
stores were diligently removed to another tree 
hollow, all’ the members* of the squirrel family 
assisting in the removal. 


THE ART OF LISTENING. 


HERE is a grace of kind listening as 
well as a grace of kind speaking. Some 
men listen with an abstracted air which 

shows that their thoughts are elsewhere, or 
they seem to listen, but by wide answers and 
irrelevant questions show that they have been 
occupied with their own thoughts as being 
more interesting, at least in their own estimation, 
than what you have been saying. Some in- 
terrupt and will not hear you totheend. Some 
hear you to the end, and forthwith begin to 
talk to you about a similar experience which 
has befallen themselves, making your case only 
an illustration of their own. Some, meaning 
to be kind, listen with such a determined, lively, 


violent attention that you are at once made. 


uncomfortable, and the charm of conversation 
is at an end. Many persons whose manners 
will stand the test of speaking break down under 
the trial of listening. 


LETTER-BOX. 


Monrreat, CANADA. 


Dear Mr. Editor,—As we enjoy the “Letter- 
Box” very much, we thought we would send in our 
answers to show our interest in this department 
of the paper we all love so much. 

Yours sincerely, 
E. Cruarke, 


REVERSALS. 


Reverse the letters of a girl’s name, and get the 
same name. 

Reverse something used im washing, and get a 
conjunction 5 

Reverse’a"food, and”; "get"a yoke of oxen, 


Reverse a boy’s name, and get a caustic earth 
made from limestone. 

Reverse what the clock tells and get to lace 
out. 

Reverse a place of sale, and get a car. y 

Reverse the juice of pine-trees, and get a woublew 
some animal, 

Reverse to come in contact with, and get to bring — 
forth ae i. Mary SLEEPER, 


INITIAL LETTER PUZZLE. 


In the eleven sentences below appear as many 
words (one word in each sentence) which, if found — 
and written one below the other, their initials will — 
spell the full name of a man who, figured ‘promi-— 
nently and proudly during the American ne 
lution. 

1, Justice is often blindfolded. 

2. No man needs over a living income. 

3. Has a man enemies, let him beware. : 

4, A man should never lose control of his ge 

5. Little kernels grow huge trees. 

6. It is always well to think twice before speak 
7 
8 
) 


. A stich in time saves nine. 
. Comic papers are often sad. 1 
. No man should rejoice over another’s down- 


10. Bravery is often mistaken for cowardice. 
11. Many a king’s crown sets on a fool’s head, 


CHARADBE, 


Dina, dong, bell 

My first is down the well; 

Not beast feline, 

But sharp canine. 

My second is his mistress’ name; 

His funeral dirge doth sound the same. 
My all is but a single grain, a 
Which in a husk hath often lain. d 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES IN NO. 11, 3 4 


Enrema' XII—The United” States 
Traces Lerr py A Bump.—Accident, incident 
rodent, prudent, occident, resident, ‘precedent, 
President, evident, provident, impudent, confides 6. 
‘Hippen Sisters. —The vowels. a 
Ripvie.—Horse, clothes-horse, eawilionael 
Puzziz.—Star, tar, rat. F 
The letter that opens the Letter-Box this weel 
is the kind that cheers the Editor’s heart. We 
thank the writer for sending it. We know that 
many work out the puzzles and enjoy this depart- 
ment of our paper who do not write us, but it 
always pleasant to hear our efforts are app 
ciated. 
Arthur ‘Isley Bradley, Cleveland, Ohio, Dorothy 
L. Nichols, Cohasset, Mass., and a friend fro 
Concord Mass., who forgot to sign a namie, have 
sent answers to puzzles. We thank them. ’ 


Axrrry never amounts to much until it ae- 
quires two more letters—stability. 
Saturday Evening Post. ° 
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